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THE  SLAVE  QUESTION. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 

the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage  communicating  the  Constitution  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  my  purpose  on  this 
occasion  to  engage  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
slavery  question.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State. 
But  before  I  proceed  with  my  subject,  I  must 
digress  for  a  moment  to  notice  briefly  what  trans¬ 
pired  here  a  few  days  since,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bissell]  concluded  his  speech. 
It  is  known  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sought 
the  floor  on  that  occasion  to  reply  to  so  much  of 
his  speech,  at  least,  as  had  reference  to  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  the  Mississippi,  and  Illinois  regi¬ 
ments.  The  floor  was  awarded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Winthrop,]  and  by 
his  kindness  and  courtesy,  at  my  request,  yielded 
to  me  for  a  moment,  to  enable  me  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  I  would  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replying  to  that  portion  of  the  gentleman ’s 
remarks  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Since 
that  time,  his  speech  has  been  published.  I  find  in 
it  no  reflection  on  the  Mississippi  regiment.  A 
correspondence  has  also  taken  place  between  the 
colonel  of  the  Mississippi  regiment,  [Hon.  Jeff. 
Davis,]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  on  this 
subject.  That  correspondence  has  terminated  sat¬ 
isfactorily  to  both  parties.  Since  this  adjustment 
of  the  affair,  with  the  colonel  of  the  Mississippi 
regiment,  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  make  the 
reply  which  I  announced  to  the  House,  on  a  form¬ 
er  occasion,  I  should  do,  on  obtaining  the  floor.  I 
make  this  statement  that  my  own  course  may  be 
understood. 

I  shall,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  devote  the  balance 
of  my  hour  to  the  admission  of  California,  because 
it  is  the  first  question,  growing  out  of  the  moment¬ 
ous  subject  of  slavery,  to  be  settled  by  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation — because  of  its  vast  magnitude 
and  importance,  involving,  as  I  believe,  the  whole 
question  of  slavery,  in  the  new  territories;  for  if 
California  be  admitted  at  this  time,  with  her  pres¬ 
ent  boundaries,  and  constitution,  and  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  precedent  will  be  set,  a  principle  es¬ 
tablished,  which  will  force  all  the  territories  into 
the  Union  as  States,  prematurely,  unjustly,  un¬ 
constitutionally,  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
southern  States.  I  trust,  then,  before  this,  or  any 


other  measure,  involving  consequences  of  such  vast 
importance,  shall  be  forced  through  this  House, 
an  ample  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  widest 
latitude  of  debate — for  the  fullest  and  freest  discus¬ 
sion.  This,  sir,  is  no  time  for  hasty  legislation  on 
these  questions.  Great  are  the  responsibilities 
resting  on  this  Congress — greater  than  on  any  one 
that  has  assembled  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  yes,  sir,  I  will  not  except  the  Congress  of 
1776,  that  declared  the  independence  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Upon  the  legislation  of  this  Congress,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  very  existence  of  the  Union  itself  de¬ 
pends —  that  Union,  formed  by  the  purest  patriots 
and  statesmen,  uniting,  as  it  now  does,  under  one 
common  form  of  government,  thirty  sovereign 
States,  over  which  our  stars  and  stripes  float  in  tri¬ 
umph.  It  is  now  in  imminent  peril.  When 
before,  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  you  known  such  discord  and  an¬ 
gry  debate,  to  characterize  the  proceedings  in  this 
and  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  When  before, 
since  we  have  had  a  national  existence,  have  you 
known  Union  meetings  called  in  northern  cities 
and  States  ?  At  the  same  time,  you  see  the  south¬ 
ern  States  all  moving  to  one  common  object,  a 
southern  Convention,  called  to  determine  upon  their 
policy  and  future  course,  in  the  event,  that  the 
measures  of  aggression,  urged  by  the  North,  shall 
be  consummated.  The  people  are  aroused;  intense 
excitement  pervades  every  section  of  the  Union; 
the  great  American  heart  is  excited;  its  pulsations 
I  are  quick  and  unnatural.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  evidences  of  the  dangers  which  now  surround 
us.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  deceive  his  constituents, 
or  any  portion  of  the  American  people.  Let  them 
know  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  upon  them 
that  I  rely  for  a  settlement  of  these  questions — upon 
the  honest  masses  of  the  people,  whose  judgment, 
upon  the  second,  sober  thought,  is  always  right. 
They  have  no  private  purposes  to  accomplish;  no 
j  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  to  build  up; 
nothing  to  serve,  but  the  best  interests  of  their 
country.  Unfortunately,  politicians  sometimes 
have,  and  from  them  I  expect  but  little.  In  con¬ 
sidering,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California,  I  frankly  admit,  that  my 
vote  would  be  controlled  by  what  I  now  consider 
to  be  the  well  settled  policy  of  the  northern  States, 
to  admit  no  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  if  no 
other  reason  existed  for  opposing  its  admission, 
i  To  restrict  slavery  within  its  present  limits — to  ad- 
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mit  no  more  slave  States  into  the  Union — seems  to 
be  a  question,  on  which  there  is  now  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  in  the  northern  States.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  declared  upon  this  floor,  and  in 
the  other  wing  of  the  capitol.  What  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Stevens,]  but  a 
day  or  two  since?  I  will  give  his  own  language: 

“  Yes,  sir ;  this  admitted  result  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  consequences  of  the  legitimate  restriction 
of  slavery.  Confine  this  malady  within  its  present  limits, 
surround  it  by  a  cordon  of  freemen  that  it  cannot  spread, 
and  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  every  slaveholding  State 
in  this  Union  will  have  on  its  statute  books  a  law  for  the 
gradual  and  final  extinction  of  slavery.  Then  will  have 
been  consummated  the  fondest  wishes  of  every  patriot’s 
heart.  Then  will  our  fair  country  be  glorious,  indeed ;  and 
be  to  posterity  a  bright  example  of  the  true  principles  of 
government — of  universal  freedom.” 

But  we  are  not  left  alone  to  declarations  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  this  floor  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
northern  States,  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  of 
this  policy.  The  expression  of  opinion  and  feel¬ 
ing  by  meetings  held  at  the  North,  as  well  as  by 
the  public  press,  tends  but  to  establish  the  same 
fact.  And,  above  all,  sir,  the  journals  of  this 
House,  within  the  last  four  years,  will  leave  no 
room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  on  this  point.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  was  forced  through  this  body 
pending  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  and  before  any 
territory  had  been  acquired,  for  the  avowed  pur-  ! 
pose  of  excluding  slavery  from  any  acquisition 
which  might  be  made  at  the  termination  of  the 
war.  I  need  not  remark  that  this  was  done  by  the 
votes  of  northern  men.  True,  there  were  some 
northern  men  who  voted  against  it,  and  for  whose 
defense  of  southern  rights,  on  that  occasion,  as  on 
all  others,  they  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  Flow 
often  has  that  measure  passed  this  body  since  that 
time?  And  what  is  the  object  of  northern  men  in 
seeking  to  apply  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  all  the 
territory  ?  If  slavery  be  excluded  from  all  the  ter¬ 
ritories  by  positive  enactment,  then  they  must 
necessarily  come  into  the  Union  as  free  States. 
The  object,  therefore,  of  this  measure  cannot  be 
disguised — the  policy  of  the  northern  States  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood.  This  policy  not  only  pro¬ 
poses  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but 
to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  States  where  it 
now  exists,  by  surrounding  them  with  a  cordon 
of  free  States,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  Mr.  Dix,  “  starving  out  the 
institution. ’ ’  What,  sir,  is  to  be  the  policy — 
what  the  action — of  the  South,  in  this  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs?  If  she  yield  to  this  policy,  the  overthrow 
of  her  institutions  is  inevitable.  It  is  a  well-de¬ 
vised  scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
by  the  North.  The  true  policy  of  the  South,  then, 
is  to  resist  it — first  by  all  constitutional  means,  and 
if  they  fail,  she  should  then,  in  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  “  stand 
to  her  arms.'”  I  hold  that  it  is  the  first,  last,  and 
imperious  duty  of  every  nation  or  State  to  provide 
for  its  own  security,  and  to  guard  well  against  its 
own  destruction — a  right  recognized  and  enforced 
by  international  law.  The  South  should,  there¬ 
fore,  meet  the  issue  tendered  her  by  the  North, 
and  have  this  whole  question  settled,  and  her  in¬ 
stitutions  secured,  by  the  guaranties  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  before  we  go  farther.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  vote  for  the  admission  of  California  for  this, 
if  I  had  no  other,  reason.  It  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  North  in  the  consummation  of  this  J 


great  scheme,  concocted  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
institution  in  the  South.  I  cannot  aid  them  in 
carrying  out  this  great  measure  of  aggression.  I 
cannot  join  in  this  crusade  against  the  institutions 
of  my  own  section  of  the  Union.  I  cannot  become 
my  own  executioner.  As  a  southern  Representa¬ 
tive,  I  should  not  only  be  derelict  from  duty,  but 
recreant  to  the  high  trust  with  which  I  have  been 
honored,  were  I  to  make  myself  a  party  to  this 
scheme,  as  I  believe  I  should  do,  by  voting  for  the 
admission  of  this  State,  as  an  isolated  proposition, 
and  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances. 

Permit  me  here  to  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  will  vote  for  such  measure  of  compromise  as 
shall  do  justice  to  the  South,  and  settle  this  whole 
question,  and  for  no  other.  We  have  reached 
that  crisis  when  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  of 
the  States — the  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of 
the  country — demands  such  a  settlement.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  would  but  assign  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territories  to  the  North,  and  leave  the 
question  open  as  to  all  the  balance.  But,  sir, 
there  are  other  intrinsic,  and,  to  my  mind,  in¬ 
superable  objections  to  the  admission  of  this  State, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  a  State.  How  has  the 
present  state  of  affairs  been  brought  about  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?  How  does  this  question  get  before  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  present  condition  ?  Who  is  responsible 
for  it?  Who  is  to  stand  sponsor,  at  the  baptismal 
font,  for  this  bantling  of  Executive  usurpation, 
called  California?  I  suppose  it  will  be  no  longer 
intimated,  that  the  late  administration  of  James 
K.  Polk  is  at  all  responsible  for  it?  Had  the 
policy  of  that  statesman  been  carried  out  by  the 
present  Executive,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  state  of  affairs  now  in  California.  What  was 
that  policy?  It  was  to  establish  a  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  there,  and  to  dissuade  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  all  efforts  to  establish  a  government  for 
themselves.  This  policy  is  clearly  established  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  to  Mr.  Voorhies,  dated  October,  1848: 

“The  President  deeply  regrets  that  Congress  did  not,  at 
their  last  session,  establish  a  territorial  government  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  would  now  be  vain  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for 
this  omission.  Whatever  those  may  have  been,  he  is  firmly 
convinced,  that  Congress  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  California  and  its  people,  and  will,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  session,  provide  for  ihern  a  territorial  government 
suited  to  their  wants.  Our  laws  relating  to  trade  and  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Indians,  will  then  be  extended  over 
them;  custom-houses  will  be  established  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  revenue;  and  liberal  grants  of  land  will  be  made 
to  those  bold  and  patriotic  citizens  who,  amid  privations 
and  dangeis,  have  emigrated,  or  shall  emigrate,  to  that  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

“  The  President,  in  his  annual  message  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next  session,  will  recommend  all  these  great 
measures  to  Congress,  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  will  use 
every  effort,  consistently  with  his  duty,  to  insure  their  ac¬ 
complishment. 

“  The  President  urgently  advises  the  people  of  California 
to  live  peaceably  and  qui  tly  under  the  existing  government. 
He  belives  that  this  will  promote  their  lasting  and  best  in¬ 
terests.  If  it  be  not  what  they  could  desire,  and  had  a  right 
to  expect,  they  can  console  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
thatitwill  endure  but  for  a  few  months.  Should  they  at¬ 
tempt  a  change,  or  amend  it,  during  this  brief  period,  they 
most  probably  could  not  accomplish  their  object  before  the 
government,  established  by  Congress,  would  go  into  opera¬ 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  country  would  be  agitated,  the 
citizens  would  be  withdrawn  from  their  usual  employments, 
and  domestic  strife  might  divide  and  exasperate  the  people 
against  each  other;  and  this  all  to  establish  a  government, 
which,  in  no  conceivable  contingency,  could  endure  for  a 
single  year.  During  this  brief  period,  it  is  better  to  bear  the 
ills  they  have,  than  to  fly  to  others  they  know  not  of.” 

Fits  policy  is  not  only  shown  to  have  been  against 
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the  late  movements  in  California,  by  the  above  ex¬ 
tracts,  but  also  by  his  last  annual  message.  That 
his  Administration  did  not  authorize  or  advise 
General  Riley,  or  any  other  officer,  to  call  the  late 
convention  in  California,  is  clearly  shown,  too,  by 
the  late  letters  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Marcy, 
his  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War,  to  my  col¬ 
league,  [Hon.  A.  G.  Brown.]  They  expressly  deny 
that  any  such  instructions  or  advice  was  given  by 
the  late  Administration  to  General  Riley.  But  I 
will  let  them  sneak  for  themselves: 

x 

“  Wheatland,  (near  Lancaster,)  Feb.  25,  1850. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  favor  of 
yesterday,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  card  of  Mr.  T.  Butler 
King,  of  the  23d  instant,  which  contains  the  following  ex¬ 
tra  t  from  the  proclamation  of  General  Riley  : 

“‘  The  method  here  indicated,  to  attain  what  is  desired 
‘  by  all,  viz.,  a  more  perfect  political  organization,  is  deemed 
£  the  most  direct  and  safe  that  can  be  adopted,  and  one  fully 
‘  authorized  by  law.  It  is  the  course  advised  by  the  Presi- 
‘  dent,  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War  of  the 
‘  United  States,  and  is  calculated  to  avoid  the  innumerable 
‘evils,  which  must  necessarily  result  from  any  attempt  at 
‘  illegal  local  legislation.  It  is  therefore  hoped  it  will  meet 
‘the  approbation  of  the  people  of  California,  and  that  all 
‘  good  citizens  will  unite  in  carrying  it  into  execution.’ 

“  You  inquire  ‘  whether  General  Riley  had  your  [my]  au- 
‘  thority  to  issue  that  proclamation,  or  to  say  that  you  [IJ 
‘  had  advised  the  method  thereinindicated,  for  forming  a  State 
‘government  in  California?’  To  this  queston  I  answer, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  in  the  negative.  My  letter  to 
Mr.  Voorhies,  of  the  7th  October,  1848,  was  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet,  and  received  their 
unanimous  approbation.  It  was  written  chiefly  for  the 
purpose,  as  appears  upon  its  face,  of  inducing  the  people  of 
California  to  submit  patiently  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  left,  until  Congress  should  provide  for  them  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  government.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Riley  is  very  slight,  and  I  never  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  him,  verbal  or  written,  on  the  subject  of  forming 
a  State  government  in  California. 

“  You  farther  request  me  to  state  ‘whether  ex-President 
‘Polk,  or  ex-Secretary  Marcy,  as  far  as  you  [I]  know, 
‘authorized  General  Riley  to  issue  that  proclamation,  or 
‘  whether  either  of  them  advised  the  course  of  policy  therein 
‘indicated,  in  reference  to  California?’ 

“  To  this  I  answer,  that  to  my  knowledge  neither  Mr.  Polk 
nor  Mr.  Marcy  ever  gave  such  authority  or  advice  to  General 
Riley.  If  either  of  them  issued  any  instructions,  orgave  any 
advice  to  him,  at  variance  with  my  letter  of  the  7th  October, 
1848,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
did.  It  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  annual  message  of 
the  5th  December,  1848,  approved  of  that  letter  in  strong 
terms,  and  communicated  a  copy  of  it  to  Congress. 

“  Yours,  very  respectfully,  JAMES  BUCHANAN.” 

“  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown.” 

“  Dexr  Sir:  I  have  seen  Mr.  Buchanan’s  letter  to  you  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  and  assure  you  lie  is  correct  in  his  statement 
of  my  action,  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  matter  referred 
to.  General  Riley  had  no  instructions  from  me  but  those 
contained  in  the  public  documents,  and  I  am  sure  they  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  no  authority  or  warrant  for  the  part  he  took, 
in  regard  to  the  civil  government  in  California. 

“  Verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

«  W.  L.  MARCY. 

“Hon.  A.  G.  Brown.” 

It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  present  Executive  and 
his  Cabinet,  that  the  whole  responsibility,  in  my 
opinion,  rests.  That  he  advised  this  course  to  the 
people  of  California,  he  admits  in  his  late  special 
message  to  this  House.  I  will  give  his  own  lan¬ 
guage: 

“  In  advising  an  early  application  by  the  people  of  these 
territories  tor  ad  'Jssion  as  States,  I  was  actuated  princi¬ 
pally  by  an  earnest  desire  to  afford  to  the  wisdom  and  pa¬ 
triotism  ot  Congress,  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  occasions 
of  bitter  and  angry  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.” 

Here,  sir,  is  a  clear,  distinct,  and  unequivocal 
admission  in  this  brief  extract  of  his  agency.  If, 
however,  the  President’s  message  furnished  no 
evidence  of  the  fact,  the  proclamation  of  General 


Riley  would  be  conclusive  upon  this  point.  In 
i  that  proclamation  the  following  language  occurs: 

“  The  method  here  indicated  to  attain  what  is  desired  by 
all,  viz.,  a  more  perfect  political  organization,  is  deemed 
the  most  direct  and  safe  that  can  be  adopted,  and  one  fully 
authorized  by  law.  It  is  the  course  advised  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  calculated  to  avoid  the  innumerable 
evils  which  must  necessarily  result  from  any  attempt  at 
i  illegal  local  legislation.  It  is  therefore  hoped  it  will  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  people  of  California,  and  that  all 
good  citizens  will  unite  in  carrying  it  into  execution.” 

To  what  President,  and  to  what  Secretaries  of 
State  and  War,  does  General  Riley  allude  in  this 
paragraph?  Certainly  not  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
Secretaries.  He  was  not  then  President — had  re¬ 
tired  from  that  office  three  months  before  this 
proclamation  was  issued.  He  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  have  alluded  to  him,  or  his  secretaries,  but 
to  General  Taylor  and  his  Cabinet,  who  were 
then,  and  had  been,  in  office  for  three  months. 
What,  too,  is  meant,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language,  which  occurs  in  the  letter  of 
instructions  from  Mr.  Clayton,  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  the  Government  agent, 
dated  April  3d,  1849?  “You  are  fully  possessed  of 
the  President’s  views,  and  can,  with  propriety, 
suggest  to  the  people  of  California  the  adoption 
of  measures  best  calculated  to  give  them  effect.  ” 
What,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  those  views,  and 
what  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  King,  to  give 
them  effect?  To  this  question,  I  have  no  doubt, 
an  answer,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  countiy,  has 
been  furnished  by  events  which  have  since  tran 
spired  there,  when  connected  with  the  late  special 
message  of  the  Executive  The  responsibility  of 
this  measure  being  clearly  fixed  upon  the  present 
Executive,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  policy — 
what  its  practical  effect  ?  California  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  now;  no  territorial  government  is  to  be 
established  in  New  Mexico;  but  she,  too,  is  to  be 
admitted  as  a  State,  as  soon  as  her  sparse  popula- 
lion  has  gone  through  the  mere  formality  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  convention.  Thus,  without  any  authority 
from  Congress,  without  any  territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  without  any  regular  officers,  without  a 
census,  without  determining  the  qualification  of 
voters,  is  conceded  to  the  people  who  may  be 
found  there — foreigners,  although  the  larger  portion 
of  them  may  be — the  right,  at  any  time,  to  form 
State  governments — establish  organic  laws,  by 
which  millions  who  follow  them,  are  to  be  gov- 
erened,  and  who  are  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome 
into  the  Union  as  States.  The  result  of  this  policy 
must  be,  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  these  ter¬ 
ritories,  as  effectually  as  the  Wilmot  proviso  pos¬ 
sibly  could.  No  portion  of  the  North,  I  presume, 
will  oppose  it;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Giddings,]  will  give  it  his  sanction;  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  I  presume,  will  be  no  longer  urged  upon 
Congress,  but  this  plan  of  the  Executive,  which 
will  accomplish  the  same  object,  will  be  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue  this  branch 
of  the  subject  further. 

Mr.  CARTTER,  of  Ohio,  interposed  and  asked, 
what  the  South  demanded  in  the  territories  ? 

Mr.  FEATHERSTON  responded,  that  the 
South  regarded  the  territories  as  the  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  all  the  States,  acquired  by  their  common 
blood  and  treasure;  that  southern  men — slave¬ 
holders — had  the  same  constitutional  right  to  enter, 
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occupy,  and  enjoy  them,  that  northern, men  had; 
that  southern  men  had  the  right  to  carry  with 
them  their  slaves,  or  any  other  species  of  property 
they  might  desire,  and  that  Congress  had  no  pow¬ 
er  to  exclude  them.  This  right  is  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Constitution;  and  after  entering  the 
territories  with  their  slaves,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
its  guaranties,  and  to  all  the  protection  that  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  species  of  property.  He  denied  that 
the  people  of  the  territory  had  a  right  to  settle 
the  question  of  slavery,  at  any  time,  before  they 
were  prepared  undert  he  Constitution  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and 
assume  the  position  of  a  State  in  the  Union.  This 
he  understood  to  be  the  demands  of  the  South  in 
the  territories — this  he  understood  to  be  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  non-intervention;  and  was  certain  that  the 
Democracy  of  his  State  knew  and  would  subscribe 
to  no  other  doctrine  of  non-intervention. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  precedent,  and 
contrary  to  the  established  practice  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  admit  California  at  this  time.  What  has 
that  practice  been  ?  Congress  has  generally  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  people  of  a  territory  to  hold 
a  convention,  and  form  a  constitution,  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  Union.  This  has  not  been 
done  in  every  instance — it  was  not  in  the  case 
of  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Florida,  or  Tennessee. 
These  are  the  only  exceptions;  for  these  territorial 
governments  were  established  by  Congress,  and 
Michigan  underwent  a  territorial  pupilage  of  thir¬ 
ty-two  years;  Florida  of  twenty-three;  Arkansas, 
seventeen;  and  Tennessee  six.  When  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Union,  they  passed  from  under 
territorial  governments  established  by  Congress. 
A  census  had  been  taken;  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters  had  been  ascertained  by  law;  the  General 
Government  had  its  regular  officers  there;  its  gov¬ 
ernors,  judges,  marshals,  &c.,  whose  acts  could 
be  recognized,  and  whose  proceedings  were  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  law.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  California;  and  she  can  take  no  shel¬ 
ter  under  such  precedents  as  these.  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  and  Maine,  were  all  formed  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  old  States,  and  constitute  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  admission  of  California.  Vermont 
was  formed  of  the  territory  of  New  York,  Ken¬ 
tucky  out  of  that  of  Virginia,  and  Maine  out  of 
Massachusetts.  Vermont  was  but  a  part  of  the 
territory  and  population  of  New  York;  and  if  New 
York  was  entitled  to  a  position  in  the  Union,  as  a 
State,  so  was  Vermont.  The  same  reasoning  ap¬ 
plies  to  Kentucky  and  Maine,  and  they  were  all 
admitted  under  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows: 

11  Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  tbe  Congress 
into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  ;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  paitsof 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.” 

There  is  not,  therefore,  a  precedent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Government,  for  the  admission  of 
California.  Congress  has  passed  no  act  author¬ 
izing  her  to  hold  a  convention;  no  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  established;  no  census  has  been 
taken,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  her  voting 
population  has  not  been  ascertained;  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  civil  officers  there,  known  to  our 
laws.  Why  should  the  practice  of  the  Govern¬ 


ment  be  departed  from  in  this  instance?  What  is 
the  emergency  ?  what  the  necessity  ?  If  her  ad¬ 
mission  were  the  measure  of  compromise,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  heal  all  breaches,  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  to  settle  all  questions  of  difference,  and 
restore  harmony  and  good  feeling,  it  could  not  be 
pressed  with  more  zeal  at  this  time.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  known  to  be  the  turning  point,  the  apple 
of  discord,  the  great  battle-ground,  on  which  the 
whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  to 
be  met — and  I  believe  finally  decided — what  reasons 
can  be  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  course? 
All  experience  has  shown  that  established  prece¬ 
dents  should  not  be  abandoned  for  light  and  trivial 
causes.  Let  us  adhere  to  them  in  this  case. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  whom  do  these  terri¬ 
tories  belong  ?  Not  to  the  people  who  now  oc¬ 
cupy  them,  but  to  the  States  of  this  Union,  or  the 
people  of  those  States.  The  sovereignty  over 
them  is  vested  here,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the 
territories.  Political  power,  therefore,  cannot  be 
exercised  by  any  one  in  the  territories,  unless  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  States.  That  authority  can  be 
given  through  Congress,  as  the  agent  or  trustee  of 
the  States;  but  such  power  has  not  been  given,  and 
therefore  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
in  California,  are  illegal  and  revolutionary  in  their 
character.  To  admit  California  now,  is  but  to 
sanction  these  illegal  proceedings.  The  conven¬ 
tion  called  by  General  Riley,  was  without  author¬ 
ity  and  illegal.  Congress,  alone,  could  authorize 
the  calling  of  such  convention — the  Executive 
could  not.  Who  were  the  voters  at  the  late  elec¬ 
tions  held  there,  and  what  were  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  ?  A  census  had  not  been  taken,  and  their 
qualifications  had  not  been  ascertained.  According 
to  the  message  of  the  Governor  elect,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  a  heterogeneous  mass,  composed  of  some 
Americans,  and  foreigners  from  almost  every 
clime  and  country.  The  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Hot¬ 
tentot,  Sandwich  Islander,  Mexican,  and  Ameri¬ 
can — all  met  around  the  same  ballot-box.  This 
must  have  been  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  the 
American  citizen,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard 
the  sanctity  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  as  the 
great  palladium  of  his  liberties,  and  the  elective 
franchise,  as  the  dearest  of  all  his  rights.  The 
foreigner — unacquainted  with  our  free  institu¬ 
tions — has  thus  given  organic  law  to  a  vast  area  of 
country,  to  be  occupied  hereafter  by  millions  of 
our  own  citizens.  A  large  majority  of  the  voters 
there,  at  the  late  elections,  were  of  this  class — for¬ 
eigners — I  have  no  doubt.  Against  our  own  citi¬ 
zens,  who  have  gone  there  from  the  States,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  I  know  some  of  them  to  be  men 
of  talents,  intelligence,  and  the  highest  respecta¬ 
bility;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  American  population 
there.  But  I  do  utterly  deny,  sir,  that  the  for¬ 
eigner — Mexican  if  you  please — occupying  this 
territory,  had  the  right  to  exclude,  by  his  vote, 
my  constituents  from  territory  acquired,  in  part, 
by  their  valor,  and  baptized  with  their  blood. 
This  principle  I  cannot  sanction  by  the  admission 
of  California.  The  whole  proceeding  is  an  act  of 
the  grossest  injustice.  Let  her  be  remanded.  Let 
a  territorial  Government  be  established;  and,  after 
undergoing  proper  territorial  pupilage,  apply  for 
admission,  as  all  other  States  have  done  before 
her.  This  should  be  done  to  give  our  own  citi¬ 
zens  an  opportunity  of  going  and  settling  there, 
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and  to  ascertain  what  number  of  foreigners  are 
there,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  confer  the  rights 
of  citizenship  on  them.  (The  treaty  makes  citi¬ 
zens  of  no  one.  It  is  a  matter  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress  to  sav,  when  the 
rights  of  citizenship  shall  be  conferred  on  them.) 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  now  there,  does 
not  intend  to  remain,  and  has  no  permanent  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  country  or  its  institutions.  Some  have 
gone  on  a  tour  of  observation,  others  to  gather  gold 
for  a  season,  and  then  leave.  I  am  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  citizen  of  the  territory — the  man  whose  home, 
family,  and  interests  are  there — establishing  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  Upon  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Government,  this  right  must  be  conceded  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  sojourning  foreigner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  belong  to  that  little  party 
known  as  “Native  Americans.”  I  disclaim  all 
hostility  to  the  foreign  population  in  this  country. 
I  entertain  kindly  feelings  for  them — am  proud  to 
see  them  coming  to  this  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  where  their  condition  must  be  ameliorated, 
their  happiness  promoted,  and  their  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  standard  elevated — where  they  will  no 
longer  feel  the  galling  oppressions  of  the  Old 
World.  Would  to  God  that  more  of  the  brave, 
but  unfortunate  Hungarians  were  here !  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  always  been  an  asylum  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  down-trodden  of  every  nation.  It  is 
to  the  political,  what  the  sun  is  to  the  natural 
world — the  great  centre  and  source  of  light  and 
heat.  But  in  carrying  out  this  humane  policy,  let 
us  not  forget  or  depart  from  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  safety  of  our  own  institutions. 
Those  conditions  are  founded  in  a  wise  policy, 
and  are  of  long  standing.  I  allude  to  our  natural¬ 
ization  laws.  This  code  cannot  be  repealed  with¬ 
out  endangering  our  institutions.  It  should  not 
be  suspended,  even,  unless  in  a  case  of  adequate 
emergency.  No  such  emergency  exists  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Let  her  foreign  population,  therefore, 
wait  with  timely  patience,  until  they  are  entitled 
under  this  code  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
devotion  of  the  North  to  the  Union.  Something 
has  been  said  about  the  disloyalty  of  the  South. 
Let  us  see  how  this  question  stands  between  the 
two  sections.  We  assert  our  right  to  enter  the 
territories  with  our  slaves;  the  North  denies  it. 
The  North  says  Congress  has  the  power  to  exclude 
us;  the  South  denies  it.  How  is  this  issue,  thus 
joined  between  the  two  great  sections,  to  be  de¬ 
termined?  We  have  proposed  to  divide  this  com¬ 
mon  property,  by  extending  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  line  of  30°  30'  to  the  Pacific.  The  North  re¬ 
jected  this  offer — an  offer  that  the  South  ought 
never  to  have  made.  The  South  then  proposed 
that,  as  it  was  purely  a  constitutional  question,  to 
submit  this  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known 
to  this  Government.  The  North  indignantly  re¬ 
jected  this  offer.  Neither  mode  could  have  done 
injustice  to  the  North — either  might  have  done  in¬ 
justice  to  the  South.  Which  section,  then — permit 
me  to  ask — has  shown  a  willingness  to  settle  these 
questions,  and  preserve  the  Union?  By  these 
offers,  the  South  proposed  to  make  heavy  sacri¬ 
fices;  and  the  North,  by  rejecting  them,  declined 
making  any  for  its  preservation.  The  South  has 
shown  its  faith  by  its  works.  She  has  exhausted 


the  cup  of  forbearance,  and  stands  acquitted  before 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  globe,  and  justified 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  Her  rights  she  is  now  firm¬ 
ly  resoh  ed,  1  think  sir,  to  demand  and  have — peace¬ 
ably,  constitutionally,  if  she  can;  but  forcibly,  if 
driven  to  such  a  course.  If  disunion  should  be 
the  result,  the  responsibility  and  consequences  are 
with  the  North.  The  South  will  go  into  conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  southern 
State  will  be  represented  there.  She  would  be 
untrue  to  herself,  and  untrue  to  her  past  history, 
to  do  otherwise  than  determine  on  a  course  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  these  measures  of  aggression.  The 
North  has  the  power  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
even  holding  this  convention.  She  has  the  numer¬ 
ical  strength — the  majority — and  can  settle  these 
questions  at  any  time.  Upon  her,  the  whole  res¬ 
ponsibility  rests. 

Why  is  this  unending  war  made  upon  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  South — this  unholy  crusade? 
What  have  been  her  shortcomings,  her  derelic¬ 
tion,  her  high  offending  ?  She  holds  in  bondage 
three  millions  of  slaves,  we  are  told,  who  should 
be  free.  That  their  condition  is  better  now  than 
it  would  be,  if  they  were  manumitted,  I  think  is 
susceptible  of  demonstration.  The  free  negroes  of 
the  northern  States  are  in  an  infinitely  worse  con¬ 
dition,  than  the  slaves  of  the  South.  A  portion  of 
the  white  population  in  those  States,  would  be 
proud  of  the  comforts  of  the  southern  slave.  No 
part  of  the  African  race  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
enjoying  freedom,  is  so  well  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  happy,  so  in¬ 
telligent,  so  elevated  in  morals,  as  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  Why,  is  this  so,  sir?  Because  he  is 
in  his  natural — his  proper  condition;  one  that  is 
advantageous  to  his  master,  and  a  great  blessing  to 
him.  It  is,  therefore,  for  this  act  of  humanity  on 
the  part  of  the  southern  States,  in  elevating  three 
millions  of  slaves  far  above  their  race  upon  any 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  that  they  are  arraigned 
by  the  North,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  attempted.  It  is  for  this  act  of  kindness  to 
the  slave,  that  this  war  is  waged  against  her — for 
this  she  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  territories, 
and  forced  to  surrender  sixteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  in  her  slave  property.  Sir,  aside  from 
the  constitutional  question,  the  South  could  not, 
and  ought  not,  submit  to  such  wrong.  She  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  her  due  proportion  of  both 
men  and  money,  for  the  acquisition  of  California 
and  New  Mexico.  She  has  a  common  right  in 
them  with  the  North.  To  exclude  her  from  the 
exercise  of  this  common  right,  would  be  a  just 
cause  of  war  between  separate,  independent  na¬ 
tions.  She  could  not,  therefore,  submit  to  this  act, 
if  it  involved  no  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
This  Union  was  not  formed  for  the  benefit  of  one 
section  alone,  but  its  blessings  and  advantages 
were  designed  for  all;  and,  whenever  it  shall  be¬ 
come  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  one  section,  for  the 
oppression  of  the  other,  then  its  days  will  have 
been  numbered,  indeed.  The  South  has  ever  been 
devotedly  attached  to  it,  and  is  so  now;  she  asks 
for  nothing  but  simple  justice — her  constitutional 
rights;  and  to  less  than  this,  I  believe,  she  will  not 
submit,  let  consequences  be  what  they  may.  If 
driven  to  such  a  position,  the  South  is  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  herself. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  1  have  a  word  to  say  t#  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Root,]  one  of  the  great 
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pillars  of  free  soil  abolition.  He  has  twice,  since 
this  Congress  convened,  taken  occasion  to  declare, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
the  North  would  have  the  Mississippi  river,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source.  If  he  thinks  they  are 
capable  of  taking  it,  I  will  only  say  to  him,  Come 
and  try  it.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  this 
matter  has  been  attempted.  His  quondam  free- 
soil  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at¬ 
tempted  it  in  the  war  of  1812.  If  he  will  examine 
the  past  history  of  the  country,  he  will  read  in  the 
fate  of  Packenham  and  his  army  at  New  Orleans, 
what  will  be  his  fate,  and  that  of  his  army, 
when  they  undertake  the  same  project.  The 
South  had  her  Jackson  and  his  hosts,  to  meet 
Packenham  and  his  army.  She  has  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  now  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Mann,]  I  have  also  a  word  to  say.  If  he  can  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  exponent  of  northern  feeling  and 
sentiment,  then  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  as 
certain  to  take  place,  as  it  is  that  the  night  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  day.  What  is  his  language  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ? 

“  Sir,  I  cannot  contemplate  this  spectacle  without  a  thrill 
of  horror.  If  the  two  sections  of  this  country  ever  mar¬ 
shal  themselves  against  ea>  h  other,  and  their  squadrons 
rush  to  the  conflict,  it  will  be  a  war  carried  on  by  such 
powers  of  intellect,  animated  by  such  vehemence  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  sustained  by  such  an  abundance  of  resources,  as 
the  world  has  never  before  known.  ‘  Ten  foreign  wars,’  it 
has  been  well  said,  ‘  are  as  a  luxury  compared  with  one  civil 
war.’  But  1  turn  from  this  scene  with  a  shudder.  If,  in 
the  retributive  providence  of  God,  the  volcano  of  civil  war 
should  ever  burst  upon  us,  it  will  be  amid  thunderings  above, 
and  earthquakes  below,  and  darkness  around ;  and  when 
that  darkness  is  lifted  up,  we  shall  see  this  once  glorious 
Union — this  oneness  of  Government,  under  which  we  have 
been  prospered  and  blessed,  as  Heaven  never  prospered  and 
blessed  any  other  people — rifted  in  twain,  from  east  to  west, 
wttb  a  gulf  between  us,  wide  and  profound,  save  that  this 
gulf  will  be  filled  and  heaped  high  with  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  when  we  reawaken  to  con¬ 


sciousness,  we  shall  behold  the  garments  and  the  hands  of 
the  survivors,  red  with  fratricidal  blood. 

“  And  what  is  the  object  for  which  we  are  willing  to  make 
this  awful  sacrifice  ?  Is  it  to  redeem  a  realm  to  freedom  ? 
No  !  but  to  subjugate  a  realm  to  slavery.  Is  it  to  defend  the 
rights  of  man  ?  No  !  but  to  abolish  the  rights  of  man  ! 

“Mr.  BOWDON.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
such  a  picture  as  he  has  drawn,  would  induce  the  North  to 
yield  a  portion  of  the  new  territories  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  ? 

“Mr.  MANN.  I  trust  that  no  pictures  and  no  realities 
will  ever  induce  us  to  extend  slavery  beyond  its  present 
limits.  Beyond  these  limits,  ‘No  more  slave  territories, no 
more  slave  States,’  is  the  doctrine  by  which  I,  for  one, shall 
live  and  die. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  such  is  my  sol¬ 
emn  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  character  oi'  slavery,  that, 
under  a  full  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  my  country  and 
my  God,  I  deliberately  say,  Better  disunion,  better  a  civil  or 
a  servile  war-better  anything  that  God  in  his  providence 
shall  send — than  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  slavery.” 

He  first  deprecates  disunion,  and  eloquently 
describes  the  awful  consequences  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  necessarily  lead.  But,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  dreadful  calamity,  such  as  never  befel 
any  nation  on  earth,  he  is  unwilling  to  make  any, 
the  slightest,  concession  to  the  South.  Disunion , — 
a  servile  war — any  calamity,  rather  than  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  to  one  foot  of  territory  now  free. 
Is  this  northern  sentiment—  northern  feeling  ?  If 
so,  let  them  cease  their  hypocritical  cant  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  and  love  of  the  Union.  No  sane  man  can 
believe  such  declarations.  These  are  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  no  other  than  a  disunionist  per  se.  Had 
such  sentiments  entered  the  Convention  of  1787, 
this  Government  would  never  have  been  formed. 
Had  such  entered  the  National  Legislature  in  1819, 
the  Union  would  then  have  been  dissolved  on 
Missouri’s  application  for  admission. 

That  man  who  will  make  no  concessions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  who  will  make  no  sac¬ 
rifices  for  the  good  of  his  common  country,  would 
not  do  to  rely  on  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Arnold- 
like,  he  would  desert  her  flag,  and  go  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 


